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MEMOIR OF Mr. MUNDEN. 


, THERE is not, perhaps, any profession so arduous as that of an 
actor, if indeed the aspirant for mimic honors be a follower of the 
Tragic Muse, a devotee to bowls and daggers,—then his condition 
harmonizes exactly with “ the gloomy disposition of his soul ;” but 
if, on the contrary, his inclinations turn towards het merry sister, 
his situation is indeed miserable. Imagine to yourself, fair reader, 
the delight of being obliged to assume @ smiling countenance, while 
the heart is corroded by care, and ready to burst from its receptacle’ 
with sorrow ;—of being compelled to personate jovial, contented 
beings .with huge sfomachs, while their own bowels are yearning 
for the almost forgotten joys of bread and cheese ;—of talking of 
potations “ five fathom deep,” and “ good sherriss sack,” while to 
their. palates, the sour properties. of « London Porter ” is more 
grateful than nectar to the gods! Ridiculous and high drawn as 
this picture of the life of an itinerant actor may appear to the unini- 
tiated, yet many of those who are now basking in the sunshine of 
public approbation, can confirm its truth, and none more so than 
the worthy subject of our memoir, 

Mr. Joseph Munden is a native of London, and was born in 
year 1758—his father was a, person in very respectable ci 
stances in life, but dying during the infancy of our hero, he was 
pelled to mix with “ this bustling world,” at.a very early age : 
remaining parent, anxious to promote the interests of her eles" ‘ 
sent him to an Apothecary, with mbam be confiencd butashorttimé, » - 
wher he threw .“ physic to the ” and entered into the office 


of a respectable Solicitor in one lat bake Co 
But “who can control the uncertai Be a8 physic 


was unpalatable to him, so. law. gi po 9 
No, 12. 
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and he ‘therefore resigned the laborious and profitable situation of 
a professional jack-all, and consented, at the earnest solicitations of 
his mother, to be the apprentice of a Law Stationer. The trap- 
scribing of Deeds, Declarations and Demurrers, however pleasing 
at first by their novelty, became in a few weeks the object of his 
detestation; and the death of his employer at the end of the 
second year released him from the thraldom of servitude, and he 
bade adieu to the desk for a short period. 

It is astonishing, how the most trifling circumstance ean influence 
the mind, and turn it to the proper bias intended by nature for its 
exercise. Young Munden, having formed an intimacy with a pro- 
vincial actor, became enamoured of a profession in which he expected 
to find only the sweets of life: with this impression he accompanied 
his friend to Liverpool, in the hope of procuring through his recom- 
mendation a situation in the theatre. Those who have endured the 
misery of “hope deferred’ can alone form an idea of the disap- 
pointment felt by our hero, when he found that the only situation 
he could procure was Copyist to the theatre: this, tho’ it was 
something connected with the object of his hope, was yet unequal 
to satisfy his ambition,-- until chance introduced him to the celebra- 
ted Shuter, who, perceiving that he possessed great talents for low 
comedy, procured for him the enviable situation of a ‘ make- 
weight ’” in the theatre, 

From Liverpool he went to Rochdale, in Lancanshire, where he 

played for a short period with some eclat; but, as fame without 
cash neither feeds the stomach nor clothes the person, he was com- 
pelled to leave, and with a solitary guinea, bent his weary steps to 
the Metropolis; with a light heart, and still lighter wardrobe, he 
reached the the birth-place of our immortal bard, where, thinking 
on nought else but Avon's swan, he continued until the dunting of 
his host compelled an instant departure. 
‘ Proeeeding onwards to town, as the distance deereased, his diffi- 
culties from the want of cash, encreased; and but for the kindness 
of a man, who performed the office of gardener to the duke of 
Marlborough, he would probably have had oceasion to apply to the 
overseers, 80 great were his necessities. 

On his arrival in London, he was received by his mother with 
kindness and affection ; but unwilling to become a burthen to her, 
‘and being unsuccessful in several applications for employment in the 
Law, he again turned his serious thoughts to the Stage, as the only 
means of obtaining a subsistence. It was at this period that he en- 
tered into anengagement (the first regular one he ever had,) ‘with 
“Mr. Hurst, the manager of the Canterbury Theatre, and appeared 
there in second-rate characters both in tragedy and comedy: 
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- From this theatre he joined the company of Messrs. Austin and 
Whitlock, at Chester, when, for the first time in his life, he took the 
lead in comedy, and was a very great favorite with the good people 
" of that town. 

His engagement at this theatre was the foundation of his future 
success in his profession, and having been taught economy by the 
distress he had suffered, he, in a short time, saved sufficient to 
enable him to purchase Mr. Austin’s share in this and the theatres 
Newcastle and Preston. 

The situation of joint manager of a theatre, altho’ very agreeable 
in sound, is very different in practice; and Mr. Munden soon found 
that he had greater difficulties to contend against than he anticipa- 
ted, he was therefore equally anxious to dispose of his share in the 
concern as he had been a short time before to purchase it ; but 
this was not so easily accomplished. Although he found no diffi- 
culty in buying, yet he was soon convinced there was some little in 
selling, 

Having at last disposed of his concern, he sought for and ob- 
tained an engagement at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, where 
he made his debut in the winter of 1790, in the character of Sir 
Francis Gripe, in the “ Busy Body,” and Jemmy Jumps, in the. 
“ Farmer.” His performance of these parts having elicited the 
general applause of the audience, the proprietors immediately en- 
creased his salary. 

On the retirement of the célebrated Quick, Mx. Munden suc- 
ceeded to all the characters in which that comedian w2s considered 
so excellent. 

For several seasons, while forming part of the company at Covent 
Garden, he usually played during the summer months at the Hay- 
market, at which theatre his performance of old men in the 
very best farces, has obtained for him, and deservedly so, the 
flattering testimonials of the best judges of good acting. When 
we name his Brummagem, in the “ Lock and Key,” Crack, in the 
“ Turnpike Gate,” Cockletop, in “‘ Modern Antiques,’ together 
with a long list of characters equally eminent, we are quite sure 
our readers will confirm our opinion of his merits. 

For a period of more than twenty years Mr, Munden continued 
a performer at Covent Garden: but about the year 1811, in con 
sequence of the refusal of Mr. Harris to raise his salary, he left that, 
theatre, and was for nearly two years absent from the Metropolitan . 
boards: Mr, M. however, was too valuable an actor to remain 
long without a Londen engagement ; he accordingly entered into 
articles with the sub-committee of Drury Lane, where he made his 
first appearance in the-year 1813, 
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At this theatre he continues to play a very extensive range of 
- characters, in some of which, no actor of the present day can 
equal him: his first, and certainly his best, character is Old 
Dornton, in the “ Road to Ruin :” the ability with which he deli- 
neates the kind old man is so great, that when he dies, (which we 
trust will not happen for many a day,) we shall despair of ever 
seeing it played half so well: it is unquestionably one of those 
performances which we do not often see upon the stage. 

The next in merit, although a character in farce, is Dozey, in 
* Past Ten o'Clock”, To those who have seen in him in this part, 
any praise of ours, we are sure, could never increase the effect his 
acting must have produced on their minds;—and to such as have 
not had that gratification, it is impossible to give an adequate 
description of its excellence. 

In Morton’s comedy of a “ Cure for the Heart-ache,’’ Mr. Munden 
js usually cast for the part of Old Rapid: although there is in this 
character a great deal of the improbable, yet, in the hands of this 
gentleman, it is made a very amusing and laughable piece of 
acting. 

The Polonius of Shakspeare, is a character peculiarly adapted 
for our hero's style of acting. The manner in which he gives 
his advice to Ophelia to avoid the addresses of the prince; the 
joyful exultation with which he informs the king and queen of his 
idea of the cause of Hamlet’s insanity ; and lastly, his description 
of the qualities of the actors, are in such a rich vein of comic, 
yet, chastened humour, as to leave all performers that we have seen 
in the character at a very great distance behind him. 

It would be occupying more time and space than we can spare 
jn our present number, were we to attempt to enumerate all the 
characters which Mr. Munden plays with so much ability, we 
shall therefore conclude our sketch of this truly excellent actor, 
by giving-our opinion of his claim to the title of a finished 

~ comedian. 

We have very many times heard it asserted by those, for 
whose judgment we have a very high respect, that'Mr. Munden 
makes use of too much grimace ever to be considered a really good 
comedian, and that the laughter which his performance creates, 
proceeds more from his peculiar manner than any real comic merit 
on his part ;—to these objections we answer,—first to the charge 
of distortion of features—that, as with Mathews, it is one of those 
defects for which nature alone is blameable ; and to the second, 
we say, that the stage being (if we may be allowed to use the 
phrase) a concave mirror to nature, it becomes necessary for an 

», actor to heighten the colouring of the portrait he presents to our 
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view—that his gesticulations, and the different changes of his 
voice, should be also in true-keeping with the other parts of the 
picture. If we were to see only the every-day occurrences of life 
represented on the stage, the sight would be tasteless and insipid : 
the dramatist, therefore, only sketches the outline of the character, 
leaving to the actor’s discretion the filling up of the light and 
shade. How Mr. Munden has exercised that discretion his present 
deserved popularity will sufficiently answer, 


Mr. M. if report speaks truly, is the happy father of a very 
large family, none of whom, we believe, have ever adopted the 
profession in which their parent has realized a very considerable, 
fortune. We have, in the early part of our memoir, hinted at 
certain parsimonious propensities which this gentleman is known 
ty possess, and as a proof, ‘* strong as holy writ,” we shall take the 
liberty of relating an anecdote of him, the accuracy of which we 
have no doubt. 


At the time that Kean’s performance of Sir Giles Overreach 
created such a sensation in the Theatrical World, the actors at 
Drury-Lane agreed to present him with a handsome silver cup, as 
a mark of their respect and admiration for his great talents ;—a 
committee was accordingly formed, and the subscriptions were very 
numerous: the noblemen and gentlemen of the sub-committee, the 
principal actors, singers, corps de ballet, nay even the scene- 
shifters, subscribed their mite, all anxious to shew their respect for 
a man who had by his talent rescued the theatre from absolute 
ruin; but ag it was the wish of the committee who undertook to 
manage the affair, that not the least influence should be used to. 
procure subscriptions, they were determined it should entirely be 
the voluntary act of the subscribers. Day after day elapsed, and 
Mr. Munden’s name was still wanting to the list; at last, when 
it was nearly complete, ong of the actors ventured in private to 
remonstrate with Mr. M. on the subject: hig, reply was as cre- 
ditable to his wit, as it was discreditable to hisyenerosity :—“ Aye,” 
said he, in his usualgiry manner, at the same time buttoning up 
his pocket,—‘ Aye, Sir, you may, if you please, Cup Mr, on 
but I'll take good care you shan’t bleed spe for it.” . 

Notwithstanding this little indication of his talent for vane the 
part of Gripe in still life, we sincerely hope the day is very far 
dictat, when the daepnttia ‘nasil il hano-to syne dioleas 6 0 
excellent an-actor as Mr. Munden, 

H, 
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Hiterarp Notices. 


‘DON CARLOS—A Tragedy. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Valdez is admitted straight into the presence of King Philip, but 
no “ rude unvarnished tale” delivers : 
“ The tale is of that kind, the bearer fears 
To let escape too rudely, lest the blow 
May strike the hearer down.” 

But after a profusion of compliments, and tokens of loyalty and 
reverence, and many other species of ribaldry, touching likewise 
upon his reluctance of delaring ought “ that may affect the 
prince’s honour,” Philip desires him to “ go on.” 

Carlos is then auecused of heresy, and a variety of other despe- 
rate designs ; and, in conclusion, mfers that it is his intemtion 

“ To cut the remnant of his father’s life; 
And then, they say, Don Caijos will return 
To wed the queen”. 
Phit. To wed the queen, thou say'st !” 

Then out he pours a volley of oaths and punishments upon 
young Carlos, and in the midst of them hastily exits, Carlos is 
ordered into close confinement, where, after a few. hours spent in 
reflection, King Philip visits him, not for accusation, but with 

friendly and paternai care, 
To heal, not punish :"——_—~ 

A conciliatory harangue follows: the principles of Carlos, how- 
ever, don’t ally so cordially in regal affairs with thosg of King Phi- 
hip, and in mood of unusual violence, declares, — * 

“ Tl hear no more : 
Prince, look not for indulgence: . 

We are presently led on to the “ Halk of the Inquisition,” where 
Valdez and his partyare in readiness to try the heteti¢ Carlos; he 
is summoned before“them—a heavy catalogue of crimes is laid 
before the “ holy fathers,” whose hearts qld! had previously 
requested should be “‘nerved.” Donna Cordoba is brought into 
court as a witness—next appears her husband—lastly, King Philip. 
Carlos, ia bold and spirited replies, meets the attack of his enemies : 
--~but all is useless, and he is again remanded to hais cell, 

Valdez engages Cordoba to giut his love of vengeance, and 
himself intends to 





“ set 8 trap 
‘ Shat ends Don Carlos’ life.” 
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The queen appears to Carlos in his dungeon—consoles him, and 


warmly prompts his escape—he 
{Climbs to the grated window—the bare 
give way, and he escapes’ 

The last act commences with a due sort of repentance from 
King Philip, and is half resolved. Valdez enters, and, subse- 
quently, Lucero, bearing the tidings of Carlos having escaped. 
The officers of the night guard, and of the Inquisition, meet with 
Carlos: a fight ensues—he is wounded—asks for drink—Valdez, 
who has entered during the scuffle, infuses a poison in the cup 
given to the young prince—its effect is instantly destructive, and 
Carlos calls his sire to hear his dying words :—believes him inno- 
cent—Carlos dies :—a letter is presented to Philip, portraying the 
villainy of Valdez—he is ordered to be confined—and the unhappy 
king is left the victim of wretchedness and despair. 

We were not altogether prepossessed with the tragedy before us, 
upon its announcement, nor have we greater reason, though bene- 
fited by close perusal, to amend our inclinations, Several incidents 
border upon the marvellous, end those which appear natural, have 
been so often brought to us, that we feel no desire to indulge in 
their particular admiration, ‘The Don Carlos of Schiller is much 
superior—the language and beauties are given in a more glowing 
and clear style, Some of his irrelevant scenes have been wisely 
omitted by Lord John Russell, and the dramatis persona reduced 
to a number just wanted, and no more: so far his lordship may 
claim a portion of merit. The dialogue of Schiller was in prose, 
Lord John Russell having dressed up his in a more modern shape, 
it is subniitted as “ blank verse ;” though we must be excused if 
we say that, in many instances, his lordship has neglected the rules 
and precision attendant uponsuch. There are parts in Lord John 
Russell’s tragedy that certainly is entitled to praise, the soliloquies 
chiefly ; but, as a dramatic production, it has po comparison with 
many of our present works,—“ Mirandola,” by Barry Cornwall ; 
“ Virginius,’—“ Bellamira,” being infinitely better, 


Go, —HD0- 
7" Cheatrical Diary. 


DRURY LANE, 


Dec. 30th, Pizarro, Halt of the Caravan, Spoil'd, Child.-3lst, Siege of 
Belgrade, Old and Young, Who's W ho ?—Jan. lst, Road to. Ruin, Hait of 
the Caravan, Old and Young—2nd, Haunted Tower, Old and Young, 
Frighton'd to Death-—Srd, Macbeth, Halt of the Caravan, Modern 
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Antiques —Ath, Simpson and Co. Prisoner at Large, Halt of the Caravan; 
Spoil'd Child.—6th, Revenge, Golden Axe, or Harlequin and the Fairy 
Lake—ith, Simpson and Co. Old and Young, Golden Axe—-8th, Simpson 
and Co. Past Teno'Clock, Golden Axe.—S9th, Love in u Village,Golden Axe. 
Tue Hauntep TowERr.—The representation of this opera 
reminded us so forcibly of the kind of performances and style of 
management a season or two back, that we almost looked for a 
recurrence of the old system. Drury.Lane Theatre, that is, the new 
house, opened with such formidable strength, and became so im- 
mensely crouded, that it required no great discernment to pronounce 
which would be the leading theatre, and which would be considered 
as the most fashionable resort :—The rage for visiting Drury Lane 
Theatre grew stronger on every announcement of performances ; 
and the very name of the other house brought with it nothing but 
insipidity —What was Miss F. H. Kelly, Miss Lacy, Miss Paton, 
C. Kemble, Macready, in the eye of the theatrical multitude, when 
compared with Kean, Young, Liston, Miss Stephens, Braham, Mrs. 
Austin, Clara Fisher, and other first-rate announcements—what 
chance was there possible for the ‘ management” of Covent Garden 
to cope with Mr. Elliston and the “new Drury Lane Theatre?” it 
was folly to entertain such an idea. The audiences crowded round 
the doors of Drury, until the military was actually necessary to in- 
terpose, in order to prevent the people insisting on paying their 
three-und-sixpences, two shillings, &c. Numbers went away night! 
disapointed in gaining admission, and numbers again retu % 
renew their hope of a sight of the interior of so popular an g§tab- 
lishment : all this was very well certainly—Kean and Young Were 
seen in competition, and Mr. Elliston in the enjoyment of comfort- 
able receipts :—this was how it went some five or six weeks after 
the opening of “new Drury;” and we verily believed that some- 
thing like judicious management presided over the stage department, 
and that Mr. E, had at length seen the propriety of sparing no 
pains or expence to gratify the public, Lo! Christmas approaches: 
a pantomime (which on a former occasion for the want of the means 
was dispensed with) is announced—scene painters of the most su- 
perlative talent are engaged ; one, brought from Scotland to give 
us “ London as it was,” and sundry unknown illustrations attached 
to the scenic art—terms no matter, so that we have a good panto- 
mime—and a good pantomime they calculated to have then in pos- 
session, on the strength’ and great attraction of which, Kean is 


" permitted to go out upon furlough, Dowton the same, Liston, 
although in town, might remain some time yet ere.a call was named 


for his attendance, and for Miss Stephens, her provincial engage 
ments were not expired, 
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Alas! who' can’ avert “ the turn of fortune!” who cai govern: 
the’ “ clamorous gods?” the long-looked-for pantomime failed, and 
its projector left to curse the ill taste of ifs spectators; the result 
was for several nights—empty benches!, and with all the reigning 
penchant for the walls. of “new” Drury; it-was gettin» forsaken. 
Now then was the time for stoppitig’s6 wide’ agap’ by'that phalanx 
of humour and variety, Liston,—why not brig him forward to re- 
pair the damages arising from the fate of “ Gog and Magog?” why 
not, let us have comedy in its height? Liston, Munden, ‘Dowton, 
Terry, Knight, Gattie, Harley, Mrs, Davison, Mrs, Glover,’ Mrs, 
West, Mrs. Orger, Mrs‘ Hirlowe, and fast; though fot ‘least;’ "Mr, 
Elliston himself; but 10, thie’ “ Haunted Tower” must suffice, and 
how was it cast— The Baron of Oakland, Mr. J, Barnes, in prefer- 
ence to Mundeh or Terry; Charles, Mr, Howard, instead of Charles 
Horn. Lady Elinor de»Courcy, Miss Povey, who by the way, we 
felt some pity for ; Miss: Povey is a clarming Hittte aétress, aril sings 
most sweetly; but she has not the figure, the manner, or the idea 
of a’ Lady Elinor de Courcy, and, poor girl, she was sensible of Baw 
why not the succéseful Mrs. Austin or Miss'Forde in‘liew ‘of either? 
and Mrs. A. have' taken Adela—these alterations; trifling a they 
appear, would have made the opera weighty, and taken away the 
appearance of sloveuliness, which, we hesitate not in saying, ‘was 
but too prevalent on the representation of the “ Haunted Tower.” 
Braham was the only feature in it, and his exertions wére deserving 

uch praise. tty 

‘Saturday; Jan. 4.—A new petite comedy, or rather a comic farce 
in two acts, was produced this evening, under the title of “ Simp- 
son and Co”—and, for incident, situation, and contrivance, it has 
not been surpassed by many things of the’kind: the dialogue is in 
places extremely humourous, and divested of ‘the’ usual kind of 
slang, (if it may be so termed,) that is bat too general’ in most 
of our modern productions, We subjoin a hasty sketch of the 

ot. 

a and Co. are merchants of considerable repute in Mincing Lane, 
and residing under the same roof. Peter Simpson (Terry), and the junior 
partner, Charles Bromley (Cooper), both are blest with very agreeable and 
loving wives: that of Simpson's (Mrs. Glover) being somewhat younger, is 
a lady assiduously peevish, restless, and much iitclined to suspect the conduct 
of Peter, who, of himself, has the most pleasing ideas of conjugal happiness 
possible, that, and his great attention to mercantile transactions, are equally 
blended : but Mrs. S. conceives that more time is occupied in the coudting- 
house than necessary, feels neglected, and frequently complains... Mrs. 
Bromley, on the other hand, is all admiration ; and the constant endeavours of 
her Charles to promote her felicity is always on her.mind, so that she considers 
hin ses and the most dutiful spouse breathing. "ho it appears, 
0. 21. 
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that Brom/ey is much enamoured with # young widow,. Mrs. Fitzallen, resis 
dent in Harley Street, (Mrs. W. West ;) makes repeated visits tuber mansion,- 
and becomes #0 entranced with ber eharms, that he hes her miniature painted, 
san@fPhich be hes secreted by @ private covering’ in his pocket-book... During 
_ this time, poor Simpeon is wader the reproaches ef Mrs.$. and has unceasing 
twopbles and vexatiuns:in-the atterept to cunvinee her ef his innocence ; be- 
sides the endurance vf, sundry grave charges from. Irs. Bromley, as te the 
iastigation of her husband's grewing more inattentive to her - all this Simpson 
iw attacked with,ond # trifling circumstance fully.convicts him.. The failure 
of’ anextetisive concern, where Simpson and Go..have large dealings, demands 
the immediate presence of one of the partners, and Bromley hastens to 
ascertain the offair, Mis pocket-book is left with Simpson, and by accident 
is seen by Mre S$. she considers it her husband's, examines it, amd finds, o 
touching a spring, the portrait of. Mx. Fitzallen. This fixes her belief of 
the negligence of Peter, and repreaches him with her utmost might; nothing: 
he can advancee will tend to mitigate her wrath, until the exposure takes 

place as. te Mr. Bromlvy’s visits to Harley Street, through the medium of « 
Wrench milliner, or dealer in silks, (Mrs. Orger.) ‘Fhe denowement of the piece 
is speedily forwarded ; and to the perplexity of ene party, and joy ef the 
ether, to make use of. a. common adage,.the saddle is- pliced on the right 
horse. 

The interest of this entertainwent is kept alive to the last 
moment, and affords:considerable satisfaction at the close. Terry, 
as Simpson, a plodding. sensible commercialist; was excessively: 
good ;. his:,old. gentlemen are the most natural we wish to meet: 
with. Cooper, as Bromley, was respeetable: and te the: ladies 
every credit is due—they seemed to enjoy their opposite situations: 
with the wimest humour. 

It struck us, as being rather improbable, that after the failure of. 
a pantomime, which. had oecnpied the studies of the vasious 
artizans in that line for weeks, nay months, and which bad gwen 
the management of this theatre great hopes, should be followed by 
any further attempt at transformation ; bat our ideas were throwa 
aside im less-than a week by the announcement of the “ Golden 
Age.” A: pantomime of some kind-was indispensable truly, any 
thing, bearing that uarhe would answer. the puspose. No. doubt, 
at least, this was the consideration of the dramatic triumvirate ot 
New: Drury, and to. Mr; W. Barrymore was the application made; 
that Mr, Barrymore could write a worse pantomine than “ Gog 
and Magog,” we do not suppose to be possible, therefore, he surely 
must have the enviable merit of producing a better, netwith- 
standing all his faults, (and whieh,.as far as regasds. theatrical 
composition,.be has not a few..to answer for,) the pantomime of 
the “ Gulden Axe,” invented and produced under his immediate 
direction is tendered passable, although the programme, and even 
the title, is nearly theead-bare; we remember to have seen it at 
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‘Astley’ s several years back, but whether under Mr, Barrymdye’s 
Ammediate direction, we cannot positively affirm. - To spealo@tAit 
as it is, the reception was very favourable 5 im faet, the awthd? tind 
Angentor «may feel net alittle proud on this occasion, ' The overture 
and the incidental music is pretty, and chiefly effective. | As there 
is net sufficient incident to form any thing af plet, the following is 
a sketch of the scenery. 

The opening is uoticed by a group of aveed-cutters (with a glee); ‘thi ¢er- 
sninates with the appearance of Colin (Ridgway,) who is seen making Ower- 
tures to Phillis (Miss Tree); the father, Nicholas Hockit (Blanchard), inter- 
rupts them, and Colin departs to his daily avecation of wood-cutting: his 
fabour is protracted by the less of his axe, and during his paroxyem of 
despair, a fairy appears—conjures up from the * vasty deep” a golden axe, 
which he rejects---a silver one is offered, and-is equally discarded--the lést ake 
is produced, but the fairy persuades him to the acceptance of Phe Golden * 
Are,” as a reward.of his honesty. Nicholas and his son Roger are made - 
acquainted with the circumstance, and, with the like anticipation, willingly * 
commit their axe to the stream---a golden one is offered---they are about to 
grasp it with eagerness ; but, like the dog and the shadow, avarice is punished. 
A necessary incident.or two’take place, and ‘the comic business commences, 
with the introduction of Bartlett as Scaremouch. ‘The scenes most entitled 
to notice are, The Fairy Lake by Moonlight, General : View Saks eon 
Vaurhall Gardens, and the Palace of Content. 

To calculate upon any variety in the shape of iricks, or any thing 
very new, we could not, looking fora moment at the shert space 
of time. Ewery assistance that could be given by the principal 
personages was manifestly chewa, that of Ridgway and Blanchard 
in particular: and, with seme ¢rifing amendments, the “‘ Golden - 
Axe” will, toa certain point, answer the expectations of the 
manager, 

8 0— 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Dec. 30th, Eart of Essex, Harlequin and the Ogress-——Slat, Maid 
Marian, Ibid.—Jan, lst, Way 40 Keep Flim, Ibid——Ind, Rob Roy, Ibid. 
rd, Henri Quatre, Wbid.—~ith, Maid Marian, Ibid.—-6th, Virginine, Ibid. 
Ith, Artazerzes, London Hermit, Harlequin and the Ogrese——Bth, Schock 
for Scandal, Ibid,—9th, Twelfth Night, Ibid. 

The tragedy of the “ Earl of Essex” was revived and played 
here on Monday, Dec. 30th, in a style that merited a better fate, 
Of the merits of this piece there have been various opinions given ; 
by some it has been pronounced as au extraordinary instance of 
uncultivated genius, bursting the fetters of ignorance, and shining 

“ Like mid-day San upon an icy shere;” 
by others, on the contrary, it has been said, (tho’ they allow it to be 
an able production, considering the lowly condition of the Author, 
who was a mechanic,) that it wants those highly wrought passions, 
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“those beautiful imageries, and harmonious versification, which con- 
stitute the chief merits of a tragedy. _ For our own part, on seeing 
it played, aud an attentive perusal since, we consider it a very fine 
play, but that like all pieges written on historical subjects, the ge- 
vius of the Dramatist must necessarily confine itself to a mere 
recital of facts, and consequently there is not that unbounded 
space allowed for its exercise, which works of fiction admit of. 
Even the mighty genius of Shakespeare appears to less advantage 
in his historieal plays: compare his “Julius Caesar” with “Othello” 
or “Hamlet,” and the difference is most appareut. 

Of the acting we are enabled to speak in terms of general com- 
mendation :—Macready, as the Earl of Essex, displayed the fiery 
altributes of the character most ably; his interview with Elizabeth 
—his defence against the calumnies of Burleigh,—and-lastly, his 
parting from his wife, were given in a masterly style of energetic 
ucting. The virtuous Southampton, the tried friend of Essex, 
found an excellent represeutative in Abbot, | Egerton’s Burleigh 
was a very statesman-like piece of acting. Miss F. H. Kelly’s 
performance of Lady Rutland, the concealed wife of Essex, was 
such as we expected from her acknowledged talents. “ Efigland’s 
famed Elizabeth” lost nothiug of her dignity in the hands of Miss 
Lacy. Mrs. Faucit’s Countess of Nottingham; tho’ a - below 
her abilities, was played with judgment, 

From what was said of the “£arl of Essex,” we very menivally 
concluded it would have had at least a few nights performance ; 
but, from some unknown cause it has been withdrawn, 

Miss Paton, having at last recovered from her long indisposition, 
appeared on Tuesday evening, as Mandane, in ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” and 
met with great applause—her execution of “ Tyrant away,” “ Let 
uot rage thy bosom firing,” and that magnificent bravura “ The 
Soldier Tir'd,” was most delightful, and crowned with the most 
complete success. She repeated the character on Friday last with 
encreased applause. Pearman’s Arbaces was only tolerable: it is 
a part much above his talent to reach. J. Isaacs,in Artabanes, 
sung with spirit; aud Duruset, in the Prince, was just passable, 

The “School for Scandal,” notwithstanding the absence ' of 
Young-and Liston, was most admirably played. Jones, as Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, the first time we think here, was very amusing 
in the conceited baronet. Miss Chester’s Lady Teazle, tho’ not 
the best or most finished we have seen, is fa a very pleasing per- 
formance, © 

Macready has played Virginius but once this s season; and if he 
had never acted any other character, his merits in, this part would, 
alone entitle him to be considered a first-rate actor. 
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SURREY THEATRE... ; 4: pie oie 


A new Melodraime, called “ Massaniello, the Fisherman oF 
Naples, or the Deliverer of his Country,” was produced here on 
the 26th of December, and is on the whole one of: the: best ‘and 
most splendid pieces we ever remember to have seen at a minor 
‘theatre—It is:founded upon and represents some of the principal 
incidents of the celebrated Neapolitan Revolution—to. such of our 
subscribers as are not'acquainted with the historical facts we beg 
to submit the following description of the plot. 


At the commencement of the piece, we find that the people of Naples‘ are 
deploving their unhappy condition ‘in being exposed to the tyranny and rapa- 
city of the Spanish Government. On the arrival of Massaniello,(H, Kemble) 
a brave and hardy fisherman, their indignation bursts forth, upon which he 
addresses them in a strain of impassioned eloquence, stating the necessity of 
an immediate resistance to the tyranny of the Regent--this is resolved on; but, 
as their numbers are small, they are compelled to seek the assistance of a 
large band of outlaws who are occupying ‘the mountains of the Abruzzi; in 
thjs circumstance, the author has deviated materially from the recorded facts, 
but es it is a variation that greatly assists the interest of the Drama, the 
alteration is commendable--a compact is entered into hetween the outlaws 
and the fishermen to assist each other in liberating their enslaved country. 
Here we are introduced to Guilo Genovino, (Bengough) an ambitious monk, 
whose principle object in joining the patriots, is personal aggrandizement 
-~The peasants and citizens of Naples urged on by \Maséaniello and the 
monk resist the payment of some new tax upon them—the magistrates: inter- 
pose, and the revolution commences---the Spanish Viceroy (Lawrence) alarmed 
at the success of the troops of Massaniello, sends two deputies, Don 
Pepe Caraffa, (Gale) and the Archbishop of Naples, (Adcock) to make 
terms with Massaniello; but Caraffa, whose haughty spirit canhot endure 
the thought of submitting to.the revolted citizens, attempts to assassinate 
Massaniello, but is prevented by the gallantry of the latter. The people, 
enraged at the treachery of Caraffa, are on the point of sacrificing him, ta 
théir just indignation, when the Archbishop interposes, and offers, on the 
behalf of the Viceroy, to secure their liberty by a long promised charter; this 
is joyfully acceeded to by Massaniello-and his troops, ‘and a most niagnificent 
procession | crossés,a platform erected over the pit—-the charter is read and 
ratified by the Viceroy, and the act concludes by a chorus in favor of liberty: 

At the beginning of the third act, we find that the Monk Genoving, notwith. 
standing his vows of celibacy, entertains a penchant for Leona, (Mrs. Pope) 
the beauteous wife of Massaniello, and is plotting with Dominico Perrone, 
(Auld) ‘the chief of oatlaws, the downfal of Massaniello. Perrone, equally 
willing as.the Monk, in consequence of the refusal of Masedniello to allow 
the band to plunder the city of Naples, proposes to enter into. an agreement 
with the Spanish Viceroy to destroy Massaniello: this is resolved on, and 
the ensuing festival given by the citizens to Maseaniello in honor of their 
success is chosen ‘for the execution of thé deed—it is at this period that the 
insanity of Massaniello begins to shew itself, and all are desponding at the 
unhappy ciroumetance. Some lucid. intervals however appear ;* Massahiello 
attends the fete, when he is fired upon and killed by the Outlaws and the 
Monk. The death of Massanicllo throws a gloom over the citizens, who 
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together withthe Viceroy and the members of the Spanish Government, 
attend the funeral of Maseaniello--when the ceremony is concluded, Leona 

accuses the Mobk of the murder of her husband, and, on bis equivoesting, 
stabs him to the heart. “The'people, enraged, again fly to arms, and the piece 


concludes, with the downfall of the Viceroy, and the triumph of Leona and 


the cause of liberty. 

We have forgotten to mention, that the serious part of the piece 
is relieved by ihe introduction of Popoloni, (Davidge) and: Teresa 
his wite, (Mrs, Davidge) the cousins of Massaniello, an arfant 
coward, who are alteruately joyful and in fear, as the cause of their 
relative is successful or defeated, 

It will be observed, that the plot of this drama, although in- 
tricate, possesses great interest—the attention is always kept alive, 
and the incidents are well arranged—the language is sometimes 
energetic, and always above the common place nonsense of the 
pieces usually played at this house. This is decidedly the-best pro- 
duction that ever came from the pen of Mr. Milner, (who'we un- 
derstand is the author;) if this gentlemae would confine himself to 
the probable, as in this drama, and not trence upon the marvellous, 
we donot doubt of his being in a short time the most successful 
writer of melodrames of the day, 

The acting was throughout unexceptionable :-~H, Kemble, ‘as 
Massaniello, never played with so much animation and effect—we’ 
are stire, that had he acted with half the judgmeut when at Drury 
Lane, as he did on the evening we saw him, he never would have 
left'that theatre; if there was any fault, it was that his mad scene 
yas too violent,—Bengough’s delineation of the villain Genovino, 
was given in a style of undoubted excellence: much as we hid 
occasion to praise this gentleman’s usual good acting ; yet his per- 
formanice of this character deserved our unqualitied approbation :-— 
Gale, as the haughty Caraffa, was very good,—as was Mrs, Pope, 
in Leona, the wife of Massaniello. 

The Scenery, Processions and Dressess, were splendid and ap- 
propriate, and the whole piece has been got up in @ style which 
merits great praise, 

ROYAL COBURG, 

So Jong as the manager of this establishment condescends to cone 
tent himself with cutting down or cutting up (we know not which 
to call it) the good plays of the old writers, to make them suit the 
contracted sphere of his own own understanding, we shall have no 
objection to his dissection; for, to do him justice, we do not believe 
that any one’ can handle the theatrical scissars with more taste than 
himsell; but, when he thrusts himself forward as an author, we 
hold it a point of duty te strip “the magpie of his borrowed plumes.” 
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Of the piece called “The Afri ican, or, the Cruelty of. the Slave 
Trade,” it is only the raze of Southern’s tragedy of “ Oronooko,”, 
tolerably got up, arid playei in the same way. 

The pantominre of the “Mermaid, or Harlequin Odd Fish,” is 
im Mr. Barrymore’s usual style of elegant witicisms and akan, 
allusions; the Clown is the only one who can claim any like praise; 
he, it is true, plays well, and displays much activity, — 

The afterpiece of “George Barnwell,” is Lillo’s unbearable, with, 
a different data, and two comic characters—here’s sacrilege ! here’ 8, 
profanation! What, Lillo jostling witlr the nonsense of Sloman and. 
Beverley? it is wot to be endured; if the Vice Society do not notice 
this, “their occupation’s gone” indeed, 

~ DAVIS'S AMPHITHEATRE. ss 

The new piece, called “ Saint George and the Dragon, or the, 
Seven Champions of Christendom,” asa vehicle for splendid scenery, 
dresses, combats, &c. is very well; but its plot and_ incidents 
dre so’ puerile, that it would be a waste of our time and our 
Readers’ patience, to enter into a description of them, 

The Pantomime of the “ Mermaid, or Harlequin Fisherman,” 
is (considering the haste with which it has been got up) a very fair, 
specimen of the talents of Mr, Charles Dibdin in this way: nothing 
comes umiss to this gentleman—serious or comic—melodrame or, 
pantomime—ballet or splendid pageant—it is all the same with, 
him :—like a good mechanic, give him but an incident, and he 
will work you up a two or three act Drama in a trice ;—mingle 
but a moderate quantity of dispairing damsals, heroic lovers, aut. 
terrific banditti, and the job is soon accomplished. He seems to 
us (such is the facility with whiclr he gets up his pieces) to have 
always a stock in hand of lovers sighs, tyrants’ threats, heroic, 
speeches, together witl innumerable robber's gles, &c, &e.. 

With respect to the other performances at this house, they 
reaally have so many wonders, that we know not which to begin, 
with; however, the child—Flora St. Lue, as they call her, though - 
we think we could find some “ learned Clark”? to tells us her, 
right name, she is a very clever little girl, and seems to haye . 
perfect self possession while on the rope, upon which 4 she dances. 


very gracefully. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


We are glad: to find, that the proprietors of this theatre have 
profited by the advice-given to them by the respectable part of the 
public press, and expunged every thing offensive in the new piece 
called “ Green in France, or ‘Tom and Jerry's Tour,” which 
was brought out here on Monday the 6th instant, . The following 
is the plot. 
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Tom, Jerry and Logic, have, we are given to. understand at the 

beginning ‘of the piece, entered into the holy bands of. wedlock, 
with those chaste ladies, Kate, Sue and Jane, and, after three long 
months devotion to the hymenial shriue, resolve on taking a conti- 
nental tour: this is accordingly undertaken in company,of Green, 
(Wilkinson,) a true specimen of cockney ignorance, whose adven- 
tures and absurd notions, give the piece its name. The now 
“ honest women,” however, are very unwilling to,trust,tneir husbands 
out of their sight, and they determine to follow them to France. 
The accomplished | trio and Green, proceed by way of Dover to the 
French Capital; and we are presented with-views of the different 
places, until their arrival in Paris, where the principal business of 
the piece takes place, Their “ribs” having followed very closely 
upon the heels of their spouses, appear before them in various dis- 
guises, which, according to theatrical etiquette, are not discovered 
till'the conclusion of the piece: then, Mrs. Hawthorn, (Mrs. Way- 
Jett) very naturally makes Tom (Wrench) the confidant of her plan 
against her husband, ‘while Mrs, Corinthian (Mrs, Baker) is equally 
kind and communicative to Jerry, (J. Reeve) as to her object in vi- 
siting Paris. In these matronly duties, Mrs, Logic (Miss Pitt) 
participates, and assists, out of a pure but harmless propensity to 
commit mischief, in furtherance of these laudable objects—they 
perplex their husbands in various shapes—first, as Demoiselles 
Francaise, on the road to Paris—secondly, as the Countess of 
Something, and the Marchioness of Somebody—thirdly, as simple 
Grissettes ; and lastly, as French officers. At this part, challenges 
are given by then to Tom, Jerry, and Green, the fears of the latter 
are ridiculously painted, and produce a hearty laugh: the conse- 
quence of this meeting is a visit to the prison of the prefecture of 
police ; they are, however, released after a short time, by the inter- 
ference of the ladies, The discovery takes place at the fair of St. 
Cloud, and all are reconciled, 
‘As we have before said, there are none of those disgusting speci- 
mens of flash and indecency in this piece, which rendered Tom 
and Jerry, or Life in London, so grossly immoral, and which, in a 
former number, We considered it our duty to censure ; if indeed 
there are no brilliant flashes of wit, or elegant repartees, there is 
at least that which will pass current with most audiences, a good 
deal.of bustle and some tolerable equivoques. 

The piece, (though much too long op a first representation, not 
being cencluded till past eleven o’clock,) will, with judicious cur- 
tailment, become, we doubt not, very popular, and fully repay the 
proprietor the great expence he must necessarily have gone to by 
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its production. The scenery is throughout most excellent, and 
painted with coasiderable talent—if we were to select any scenes, 
we should say that those of Dover Cliffs, the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and the Boulevards des Italiens, are the best. 

The acting was far superior to the dialogue—Wrench, as Tom, 
was as lively and animated as ever—John Reeve, (although now 
getting very corpuléat, which materially injures his voice,) was a 
very able representative of Jerry—Herring’s Logic was good, and 
Wilkinson was never seen to greater advantage than iv Green: the 
ladies exerted themselves very much, particularly Mrs. Waylett, 
who played and sung very pleasingly. 

The pantomime of “ Harlequin’s Holiday, or the Cockney 

Sportsman,” finished the -evening’s entertainment; though we 
cannot say it has either new tricks or many changes, yet it is cal- 
culated to amuse, by the spirited way in which it is played :-— 
Kirby’s Harlequin merits our praise—Miss Simpson made a very 
good Columbine, and Paulo’s regueries in the Clown created many 
a laugh. 

“ A word or two before we part :” ‘we have been accused, 
(whether justly or not, we shall leave our readers to decide,) of 
stepping beyond the line of our duty, and indulging in unmerited 
invectives against the performances at this theatre,—if to have 
expressed our feelings warmly, but fearlessly, in defence of decency 
and virtue—if to have honestly given our epinion of the immoral 
and debasing influence of pieces like Life in London, or if to have 
written as men, as christians, and as fathers, be deserving of 
reproach, then we plead guilty to the charge, and throw ourselves 
on the merciful consideration of our judges—for, “ thank the 
gods we have done our duty.” 

To those who have condemned our conduct, (and we assure our 
friends there have been some,) we say, if they will assume “ a ques. 
tionable shape,” we will answer the m—but if they shield themselves 
behind the barrier of anonymous communication, we shull treat 
them with the contempt their scurrility merits, but we’ caution 
them not to repeat their impertinence, or we shall “ print and 
shame the fools.” : 
WEST LONDON. 

After the taste we had of Lillo’s emetic, at Drury Lane, on 
Thursday evening, it was with considerable ditliculty, we could 
endure the thought of a second dose, at this house on Friday: but 
we were principally induced to go, by seeing Hooper announced 


for the naughty youth—that scare-crow A@all unruly apprentice 
boys ; his performance of George Bernt all the applause 
bestowed by (we are sorry to say,) arathér*thin house; if Mr, 
Hooper would avoid the common provincial error, of mistaking 
rant for energy, he would shortly become a very valuable actor. 
Miss Norton’s Millwood was a very excellent piece of acting —there 
is always a great merit with this lady, that she knows how to read 
her character; but, for the rest of the actors in this piece, the Tru- 
mans’, Thoroughgoods’, &c. we say, God help those who are com- 
pelled nightly to hear such sticks! 

** Blue Devils” followed.—Loveday’s Megrim did not please 
us: though we did sot expvet to have found him an Elliston or a 

2B 
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Terry: yet, with his knowledge’ of the stage, he ought to have 
played the character a great deal better. 

A new Melodrame, called “ The Living Statue, or the Magic 
Mirror,” w yed here—it is a piece founded upon a similar 
production at Depry Lane several seasons ago, under the name of 
“The Ninth Statue ;” its plot is very simple, consisting merely, in 
the journey of an eastern prince in search of a female, pure even 
in thought, and which he is enabled to do by the aid of a magic 
mirror, as such is its power, that all she impures who look upon it 
sully its surface; he, however, at last, after several weeks search, 
discovers one, in the person of Norak, the daughter of an Irishman, 
who had saved his (the prince's) life, and the piece concludes with 
their union. The scenery and dresses are very good; and for the 
acting—Hooper was sufficiently dignified and impressive as the 
Prince; Dobbs represented the Jrishman with great humour—his 
brogue is excellent: the part ef Norah, by Miss Holdaway, was as 
interesting a performance as we ever saw—we never recollect to 
have seen this young lady in any but subordinate characters before ; 
yet, such was the impression her prerty looks and artless, manners 
made upon our feelings in this piece, that, if we were not old and 
ugly, and-afraid of a reiusal, we should have very great fears for 
the fee-simple of our hearts. 

We do not like to be considered unnecessarily harsh, but we 
cannot refrain from saying, that, in our opinion, the effect of the 
drama was materially injured hy-the monkey tricks of a fellow 
named G*****r, who, without possessing a grain of talent, made 
himself conspicuous only by his foolery; let the. manager take the 
advice of Hamlet, and not suffer “ his fools to do more than is set 
«lown for them,” 

But, apropos, before we conclude, we must communicate, what 
to us was a laughable incident; on Friday evening, a little cada- 
verous-looking being, who, by his formal manners, and nicely 
arranged dress, we took to be an old bachelor, came and seated 
himself beside us: he looked at us several times, and, seeing by 
our appearance, that we had passed “ the heyday of our blood”—~ 
after a little hesitation, offered us some snuff: a conversation ensued, 
and we found him a very sensible little man: but, start not, fair 
reader, ubsolutely a woman-hater—the mimic crimes of Millwood 
put bim into a high fever: ‘‘a sample of the whole sex,” exclaimed 
the little eynic—“ like them all, from the peeress to the pot-girl.” 
We endeavoured to combat so unjust an opinion, but it was in vain, 
During the pe of “‘ Blue Devils,” we noticed the pretty 
appearance of away: “Aye,” replied he, with a look of 
contempt, “a paitited Sepulchre, where a man may bury all that 
is noble und glorious iv his nature—and for what? to enjoy the 
sunshine of a woman’s favor, as durable as snow in fire, as sincere 
as the bug of a bear, or the fondling of a tyger;” but the very 
height of his anger, und our enjoyment of a hearty laugh, was re- 
served torthiedast piece ; when he heard of seeking a woman, pure 
even in thenght, he utered in a tone of exultation—“ a likely thing 
truly: yes faith, when the poles meet; when you can fathom the 
Bay of Biscay with ‘a packthread, or raise the Universe with a 
straw, Sir,” coutinued he, “1 have mixed a great deal with man- 
kind—I have seen the women in most of the European, and in some 
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other countries; 1 have studied men, not books only : and in the 


whole of my experience 1 never found an observation so true as _ 
that of the poet’s: 

“ Men have many faults: women have but two: 

Nothing's right they say, and nothing's right they do.” , 
and, abruptly wishing us good night, away he went: our gravity 
could stand it no longer, the strangeness of his appearance and 
manners, and the peculiar tone of voice in which be thundered his 
anathemas against “ womankind,” were altogether so perfectly 
ridiculous, that we burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, almost 
within the hearing of the little snarling philosopher—who, looking 
** like a withered shrub,” seemed to dislike only what he had not. 
power to enjoy. he — 

ScengE—-MAHOMET.—( From the French of Voltaire.) 
(Concluded from page 176.) 
Zop. Say, rather robbers; preach ye then elswhere 
Thy hated laws, the code of tyranny ; 
Vaunt thy deceptions at Medina---yes, 
There, where thou hold’st thy base illegal sway, 
Where at thy feet thou seest thy equals bow 
And pay thee homage. 
Mah. Equals! sayst thou? 
Long since, Mahomet has confes’d no equal. 
Mecca e’en now, it trembles at my nod ; 
Medina owns my pow’er; be prudent then, 
And as thou dread’st.thy fall, cousent to peace. 
Zop. The word of peace runs glibly o’er thy tongue, 
While in thy heart alone reign war and death; 
Think’st thou t’ impose on me? 
Mah. I need it not ; 
‘Tis but the weak I would deceive: but thou, 
The pow’rful aud the brave, I would command : 
To-morrow I could say, kneel down before me, 
And view thee, prompt obeying ;—-but tu-day, 
Mahomet wills thee tor his friend. 
Zop. Thy friend! 
What new illusion overcomes me, say, i 
Is there some God, résistless and all pow'rful, 
That wills this prodigy ? ’ 
Yes—one I own, ." 


All-pow’rful over me-—and him obey. 
Zop. Name hin— 


Mah. Necessity—thy interest. 
Zop. Now then, I know thy aim—but, ere a tie 

So vile, so henions, shall unite us—Heay'n 
And earth, aye, bell, shall all conjoin in peace!) 
Self-interest is thy god—justice is mine ! 
Between such enemies can concord reign ? 
What new advantage wouldst thou set Before ’ 
What tie propose to me fur thy friend?  * 
Wouldst answer—call to mind thy much lov’d 
Whom I have wrested from thee—-nor forget 
Thy children’s blood, which unprovok’d, I spilt! 





Thy— 

Mak. Yes, tis thy children, thou dost now bewail, 
I would propose. as instruments, to make 
Mahomet and Zopyrus friends. Know, I 
A secret Own, unkhown to all, save me: 
You'weep your’ ehildten’s loss---and both---still live! 

Zop, . They live, say!st thou-oh! joyful hour: 

., '-They live; "tis thou, art master of their fate. ; 
Mah. Yes: in my camp brought up, Qwi pow'r. 
They live--yet own thy pow’r j oh! misery. ° 
Mah. Aye---I have deign’d to spare their tender youth. 

What, has not then thy bloody anger fall’n--. 


< 
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ie Mah. | visit not upon the blameless children, 
Their father’s crimes. 
oo i Zop. What is to be their fate? 

Wilt yield them back to me? 

Mah. : aati a Their fate I hold 

n mine own 8, speak the word, 

And thou art master of ei sa 

Lop. Name the price ; 
a take my life---say, must I wear their chains? 

Mah. N Thy keilow but my friend, assist me to deceive 

ellow citizens---yield Mecca to me, 

Sink up thy temples, and thy faith renounce, 
Fall prostrate at my feet, adore my pow’r, 


i Set an example of credulity : iS Ng 6% 
Then is thy son set free, and I—— ) (eae 
Zep, Mahomet, f$i* 4 | RS. 
a I am a father---have a tender heast ; % MS ae BY) 
. Oh! after fifteen years of grief, to find Vea 

My much-lov'd children--see them once again, “) "Wiw 


Strain them once more iu these paternal arms, 
And sweetly sink in death in their embraces, 
ese, these are joys, which my soften’d soul 

Would fain experience, but, to betray 

Ny native land, or with these hands, Rh een 

A father’s hands, to sacrifice them bo 

Mahomet, know me well, nor even think: 

That I could pause a momentin my choice. 

; Farewell. [Exit Zopyrus. 
Mah, (solus,) Tis well, proud, ms amd citizen, 

Immovable old man ; yes, I will prove 

Even more cruel, more pitiless than thee. 


"South Lambeth, Nov. 22, 1899. 
Thespian Oracle. 


BriGatTon -—-This theatre has been; considering the lateness of 
the season, well attended for several weeks. The regular company, 
ith Russell from Drury Lane at their head, possess much talent; 

, together with those London stars, Kean, Madame Vestris, 
Miss Brunton, have.given the manager reason to rejoice at the 
his efforts to please the elegant visitors and Brightonians 
(Mave produced. We bave a very great respect for Mr. Russell as 

* ri ey mY (for we know him only in that character,) and wisl) be 
oS “hye | his speculation answer. 

eer ‘The historical of “ Kenilworth”’ appears to please 

dm the highest degree the inhabitants of this city: Mrs, Bunn’s 

performance of Queen Elizabeth have put the critics here beside 


EN pac §}r un to vie with.each other in extolling her “to 


































° shave heard inuch of her excellence in this cha- : 
pt doubt that she j ys it well, but sure these 
n time and’ their readers 















Webb, the vate admired. ping singer, has been 
r at this theatre, in the usual ‘of Hibernian charac- 
, friends on the side of the channel, 
it with no ve! matks of respect—but they all acknow- 
excellence ger. 



















